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REVIEWS. 


by any method involving supposed agreement among many writers. 
The work cannot fail to take a permanent place as a surgical authority, 
decidedly cosmopolitan in tone, yet in harmony with the high standards 
of the best American surgery. G. E. S. 


Practical Dietetics, with Special Reference to Diet in Disease. 

By W. Gilman Thompson, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica, Thera¬ 
peutics, and Clinical Medicine in the University of the Oily of New York, 

Visiting Physician to the Presbyterian and Bellevue Hospitals. Pp. xxii., 

802. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1895. 

We quite agree with the author that the subjects which are so fully 
discussed in this volume are frequently dismissed in brief and indefinite 
phrases by the writers upon the theory and practice of medicine. Even 
in systematic works upon food and dietetics, the practical needs of the 
careful physician are neglected in the enormous volume of chemical and 
physiological reports. We have read this book, keeping in mind the Pavy 
and the Chambers ofourstudentdays.knowingthat very great and import¬ 
ant advances have been made in our knowledge, and at the same time be¬ 
lieving that these changes should be recognized, compared with our pre¬ 
vious knowledge, and, at the same time, brought into harmony with the 
existing high standard of medical practice. To secure adaptability to the 
daily needs of the physician, not the work of the chemist, nor of the - 
physiologist, should be made the standard for the determination of food 
values, but the findings of those working in these special lines of investi¬ 
gation should be studied, compared, and harmonized, not by the student 
in his library, but bv one who, with considerable acquaintance with 
chemical and especially physiological literature, rounds out his attain¬ 
ments by carefully making use of the literature in his effort that those 
who may come under his professional care may have prescribed for them 
an appropriate diet. The fact that the author has written a successful 
book is due, not only to his knowledge as a chemist and his studies as a 
physiologist, but as well to the fact that he is a practical physician. The 
keynote of the volume is that the physician in the presence of patho¬ 
logical conditions shall here find what diet, how much, how often, and 
in what form food shall be administered to his patient. 

Part I. is devoted to Foods and Food Preparations. These are classi¬ 
fied for systematic study and ready reference. The uses, varieties, modi¬ 
fications, often the mode of preparation, preservation, and sources of 
contamination, are fully presented. Part II. treats of Stimulants, 
Beverages, and Condiments. Those substances which in various por¬ 
tions of the world have been found by their inhabitants, uncivilized as 
well as civilized, to be conducive to their comfort, are fkirly discussed. 
While the alcohol question may not be presented in a way which will 
be satisfactory to the intemperate adherents to the theory that temper¬ 
ance and prohibition are synonymous terms, yet the author in fairness 
presents its physiological action and clinical uses, and yet does not hesi¬ 
tate to point out its dangers. Part III., on Cooking, Food Preparations 
and Preservatives, and Quantity of Food Required, should be read as an 
introduction to the remaining portion of the book; thus would the 
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mysteries of the kitchen be better appreciated and deadly work of the 
average cook considerably diminished. Parts IV. and V. give a lair 
idea of the Food Required for Special Conditions (age, weight, sex, 
race), and Food Digestion (conditions which especially affect digestion). 
Part VI* takes up the General Relation of Food to Special ^Diseases 
which are caused by dietetic errors, and here parasites, ptomaines, poi¬ 
sons, including alcoholic poisoning, are satisfactorily presented. 

Preliminary to the application of the principles already enumerated 
is Part VII., on the Administration of Food for the Sick. The various 
forms of diet in its relation to diseases, covers three hundred pages, a 
monograph in itself. Infectious diseases, those of the respiratory, circu¬ 
latory, urinary, and nervouB system, diseases of the alimentary canal, 
liver and skin, are grouped together, and full instruction is given as to 
the proper diet to be employed. The diseases especially influenced by 
diet—obesity, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, and scurvy—are by no means 
neglected. Here the author has bound himself to no theory, but offere 
the results of the best clinicians. Part VIII., on Rations and Dietaries, 
interests chiefly those under whose care come hospitals, reformatories, 
asylums, and bodies of men, and who are morally responsible for the 
good health of those dependent upon them. The Appendix is practi¬ 
cally a well-arranged and useful Cook-book for Invalids, and its careful 
study would enlarge the repertoire of almost any physician. In a work 
requiring extensive reading, and one which must be to some extent a 
compilation, errors and omissions must be expected. We note the failure 
to quote Semmola with reference to egg-albumin (p. 468), the omission 
of diaBtase, now an article of commerce; and we find no acknowledg¬ 
ment of the value of a meat diet in certain cases of litbrnmia (p. 487), 
although it is stated (p. 93) meat should be reduced or prohibited. We 
fail to understand why it may be desirable to peptonize Mosqueras beet 
ielly (p. 98). We are inclined to agree with the author that false teeth 
may add to the comfort and prolong the life of the aged (P- 482)^rather 
than that they will not prove an unqualified advantage (p. 287). We tmd 
that the dose of pancreatin as given (p. 68) is incorrect; the quantities 
as given in the last formula, on p. 77, in both the metric and apotheca¬ 
ries’ systems, do not correspond. We doubt if the author ^intends that 
“ Btrachino ” ia to bo taken as a synonym for “ gorgonzola. On p. 152 
undoubtedly “coleslaw” ia a typographical error, for slaw may be de¬ 
fined as sliced cabbage, while cole, although belonging to the cabbage 
family, does not “ head ” as does cabbage. The book is well printed 
and easily read; the use of terminations in “ our instead of or, 
following the British usage (colour, labour, favour), of unusual forms, 
as malfermentation (p. 67), and trichiniasis (p. 349) instead of the 
more familiar trichinosis, mar its appearance. The newer chemical 
nomenclature, sodium bicarbonate for bicarbonate of sodium (p. 631), 
would have been advantageously followed. 

On the whole, the book shows that the author has industriously col¬ 
lected the best opinions upon the subject, that he has drawn from the 
results of his own experience, that he has endeavored to bring the findings 
of the laboratory into practical relation with the observations of the 
consulting room, and finally to produce a book of value to the practising 
physician. We believe that he has succeeded admirably in presenting a 
useful and readable book. "• "* 



